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Buddhist Meditation 

Introduction 

Beneath this world of changing 
phenomena, there is another reality. This other 
reality can be realized by any human being. There 
are spiritual disciplines, very difficult and 
demanding, that provide the means to realize this 
other reality. These disciplines are not just to be 
studied, read, or heard — they are to be practiced. 
The practice of these disciplines brings out what is 
best in human beings physically, mentally, 
intellectually, and spiritually. In Buddhism, these 
spiritual disciplines consist of training in morality, 
meditation, and wisdom. Here, we will talk about 
the second of these disciplines — meditation. We 
will also refer here and there to the other 
disciplines, inasmuch as they compliment one 
another, and one cannot be successfully practiced 
without the others. 


Samatha and Vipasyana 

Meditation is a technique, or better, a set 
of techniques, for training the mind. Concerning a 
well-trained mind, the Buddha said: 

Hard is it to train the mind, which goes where it 
likes and does what it wants. But a well-trained 
mind brings health and happiness. The wise can 
direct their thoughts, subtle and elusive, wherever 
they choose — a well-trained mind brings health 
and happiness. 

In Buddhism, there are two types of meditation: 
samatha, also called tranquility meditation or 
stabilizing meditation or calm-abiding, and 
vipasyana, also called insight meditation or 
analytical meditation. Concentration involves the 


mind resting one-pointedly on an object so that the 
mind becomes stable and calm. The purpose of 
developing one-pointed attention is to slow down 
the flow of thoughts. The mind cannot focus on 
something when it is distracted by thoughts, that 
is, when it is swept away by or attached to 
thoughts. It is this inner noise that is the shield 
that prevents us from knowing our highest self. In 
tranquility meditation, the mind is focused one- 
pointedly without being distracted. When we can 
focus the mind effortlessly and one-pointedly on 
the object of meditation without being distracted, 
we have achieved samatha. 

When the mind becomes very calm and 
stable, it can distinguish and discriminate very 
clearly between all phenomena and see everything 
as very distinct. This ability to see all things 
clearly just as they are is the basis for developing 
wisdom or insight. 

Wisdom is the understanding, through 
personal experience, of the true nature of all 
conditioned things, that is, impermanence, 
suffering, and emptiness of inherent existence. 
Wisdom is achieved through insight, or vipasyana, 
meditation. In insight meditation, the mind is set 
to a perfect state of balance, and then the attention 
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Activities 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship: 

• Conducts informal seminars on Buddhism. 

• Prepares and distributes free educational 
material. 

Programs 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship sponsors the 
following programs: 

• Instructions in meditation. 

• Dhamma study groups. 

• Retreats (at IMC-USA). 

There are no fees for any of the activities or 
programs offered by the organization. Seminars 
are designed to present basic infonnation about 
Buddhism to the general public — anyone may 
attend. However, study groups and meditation 
instructions are open to members only. 

Retreats last ten days and are coordinated through 
IMC-USA in Westminster, MD (410-346-7889). 
Fees are set by IMC-USA. Advance registration 
is required. 

One-on-one discussions about one’s individual 
practice or about Buddhism in general are also 
available upon request. These discussions are 
accorded confidential treatment. There is no fee 
for one-on-one discussions. ■ 


Purpose of the Charleston 
Buddhist Fellowship 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship is an 
educational organization whose purpose is to 
preserve and promote the original teachings of 
the Buddha in the West. 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship actively 
encourages an ever-deepening process of 
commitment among Westerners to live a 
Buddhist way of life in accordance with the 
original teachings of the Buddha. 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship provides 
free educational material to those who want to 
learn about Buddhism and about how to put 
the teachings of the Buddha into practice. 

The goals of the Charleston Buddhist 
Fellowship are: 

1. To provide systematic instruction in the 
Dhamma, based primarily on Pali sources. 

2. To promote practice of the Dhamma in 
daily life. 

3. To provide guidance on matters relating to 
the Dhamma, its study, and its practice. 

4. To encourage the study of the Pali language 
and literature. 

5. To maintain close contact with individuals 
and groups interested in promoting and 
supporting the foregoing goals. ■ 


Dhamma Study Group 


An on-going Dhamma study group focusing on the book A Practice Guide to the Path of Purification is 
meeting Sunday mornings at 11:00 o’clock at the home of Allan Bomhard (940 Rutledge Avenue, 
Charleston, SC 29403-3206). Call (843) 720-8531 for directions to Allan’s home. There is no fee to 
participate in this group. ■ 
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Continued from page 1 

is projected to the changing nature or the 
unsatisfactory nature or the empty nature of 
physical and mental phenomena. It is not a mere 
intellectual appreciation or conceptual knowledge 
of these truths, but an indubitable and unshakable 
intuitive experience of them, obtained and 
matured through repeated meditative 
confrontation with the facts underlying those 
truths. It is the intrinsic nature of insight that it 
produces a growing detachment and an increasing 
freedom from craving, culminating in the final 
deliverance of the mind from all that causes its 
enslavement to the world of suffering. It is the 
nature of insight to be free from desire, aversion, 
and delusion and to see clearly the true nature of 
all things in the inner and outer world. 

Let us look now at the meditation session. 


The Meditation Session 

Before sitting down to meditate, we should 
give careful consideration to the object of 
meditation. In ancient times, it was customary for 
pupils to seek the guidance of a competent teacher 
to choose a suitable meditation object according to 
their temperaments. But today, if no competent 
teacher is available, we must exercise our own 
judgment and choose an object that we think most 
suited to our character. It is traditional to begin 
with mindfulness of breathing when one first takes 
up the practice of meditation. Indeed, 
mindfulness of breathing is the most common 
object of meditation, and, even for experienced 
practitioners, it remains the primary means used to 
achieve single-pointed concentration. 

When the object has been chosen, we 
should withdraw to a quiet place where there are 
few distractions. The forest, a cave, or any lonely 
place is most desirable, for there we are least 
liable to be interrupted during the practice. If 
none of these places is available, we should select 
a place that is cool, clean, and quiet. 

It should be understood that solitude is 
within us all. If our minds are not settled, even a 
quiet forest would not be a congenial place. But, 
if our minds are settled, even the heart of a busy 


city may be congenial. The atmosphere in which 
we live acts as an indirect aid to tranquilize our 
minds. 

Next to be decided is the most convenient 
time when we and our surroundings are in the best 
possible condition for the practice. Early in the 
morning, when the mind is fresh and active, or 
before bedtime, if we are not over-tired, are 
generally the most appropriate times for 
meditation. But, whatever time is selected, it is 
advisable to keep to that particular time every day, 
for then our minds become conditioned to the 
practice. Regular, consistent practice is essential if 
we want to gain maximum benefit from our 
meditation. 

Beginners should choose — or make, if 
they have to — a time for meditation when they 
can sit for half an hour in uninterrupted peace. If 
they wish to meditate more, they can add half an 
hour in the evening. As our meditation deepens, 
we can sit for increasingly longer periods of time. 
After a year or so of steady practice, we should be 
sitting comfortably for an hour at a time. 
Seasoned meditators manage three or four hours of 
practice a day. 

It is traditional to prostrate three times 
before sitting down to meditate. 

The meditation posture, too, serves as a 
powerful aid to concentration. Easterners 
generally sit cross-legged, with the body erect. 
They sit placing the right foot on the left thigh and 
the left foot on the right thigh. This is the full 
lotus position. If this posture is difficult, as it 
certainly is for many, the half lotus position may 
be adopted, that is, simply placing the right foot on 
the left thigh or the left foot on the right thigh. 
When this triangular position is assumed, the 
whole body is well balanced. 

The right hand should be placed on top of 
the left hand and the neck straightened so that the 
nose is in a perpendicular line with the navel. The 
tongue should rest on the upper palate. The belt 
should be loosened, and clothes neatly adjusted. 
Some prefer closed eyes so as to shut out all 
unnecessary light and external sights. 

Although there are certain advantages in 
closing the eyes, it is not always recommended 
since it tends to drowsiness. Then the mind gets 
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out of control and wanders aimlessly, vagrant 
thoughts arise, the body loses its upright posture, 
quite unconsciously, the mouth opens itself, saliva 
drivels, and the head nods. 

The Buddha usually sat with half-closed 
eyes, looking past the tip of the nose not more 
than a distance of four feet in front of Him. 

Those who find the cross-legged posture 
too difficult may sit comfortably in a chair or on 
any other support sufficiently high to rest the feet 
on the ground. It is of no great importance what 
posture we adopt provided it is easy, upright, and 
relaxed. 

We begin the actual meditation session by 
concentrating all of our attention on the object of 
meditation. The purpose is not to empty the mind 
but to still the mind by bringing all of its turbulent 
activity to focus on a single point. 

We do not allow our mind to follow any 
association of thoughts, emotions, or distractions 
that may arise, but, instead, we give full attention 
to the meditation object. 

When distractions come, we do not resist 
them but give more attention to the meditation 
object. If our mind strays entirely, we bring it 
back gently to the meditation object and start 
again. 

Before we leave our meditation seat, we 
should take a few moments to recall our reasons 
and motivation for undertaking the meditation 
session, and we should share the positive energy 
that has been generated with those who are near 
and dear to us, with those who are merely our 
acquaintances, and even with those who are 
u nkn own to us. Sharing what we highly 
appreciate and admire with others is a very 
generous and compassionate act. Therefore, 
sharing merit with others is also a meritorious 
deed in itself. 

Next, we will look more closely at the two 
types of meditation, beginning with samatha. 

Samatha Meditation 

As mentioned earlier, samatha meditation 
is a form of meditation in which we choose an 
object of meditation and fix our mind upon it. 


The optimal degree of focus is not achieved in one 
sitting. We must train the mind gradually, step by 
step. Slowly, we will find that the mind is capable 
of greater and greater concentration and focus. 
Samatha is the steady state in which the mind is 
alert and supple and is able to remain effortlessly 
focused on a mental object for as long as desired, 
with a calmness that is free of all distraction. 

In samatha meditation, as with all others, 
our motivation is extremely important. The skill 
involved in concentrating single-pointedly on an 
object can be used to various ends. It is purely a 
technical skill, and its outcome is determined by 
our motivation. It goes without saying that, as 
spiritual practitioners, we are interested in a 
virtuous motivation and a virtuous end. 

We begin by choosing an object of 
meditation. There are many possible objects of 
meditation. Perhaps the most common object is 
the breath. The texts speak of watching the 
inhalation and exhalation of the breath as it passes 
through the nostrils, paying particular attention to 
the point of contact at the tip of the nose as the 
breath enters the body with each in-breath and 
leaves the body with each out-breath. Buddhist 
texts often use the image of the Buddha as an 
example of an object of meditation. One of the 
benefits of this is that it allows our awareness of 
the great qualities of the Buddha to grow, along 
with our appreciation of His kindness. Whatever 
object of meditation we choose, our single-pointed 
concentration must possess the qualities of 
stability and clarity. Stability is undermined by 
excitement, the scattered, distracted quality of 
mind that is one aspect of attachment. The mind is 
easily distracted by thoughts. These thoughts keep 
us from developing the stable, settled quality 
necessary for us to abide calmly and effortlessly 
on the object we have chosen. Clarity, on the 
other hand, is hindered by mental laxity, what is 
sometimes called the sinking quality of the mind. 

Developing calm abiding demands that we 
devote ourselves wholeheartedly to the process 
until we master it. A calm, quiet environment is 
essential, as is having supportive friends. We 
should put aside worldly preoccupations and 
dedicate ourselves exclusively to developing 
concentration. We should begin with short 
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sessions and then extend them as our 
concentration deepens. If we practice diligently, 
we should be able to attain calm abiding in as little 
as six months. 

We must leam to apply antidotes to 
hindrances as they occur. When the mind seems 
to be getting excited and begins to drift off, it 
must be brought back to the object of meditation. 
Introspection is the tool for doing this. 
Introspection is the process of periodically 
inspecting our mind to determine whether it has 
come, or is about to come, under the influence of 
laxity or excitement. Introspection ensures that 
our focus remains stable and clear. By means of 
introspection, we are able to catch the mind as it 
becomes excited or scattered. When the mind 
becomes excited, we use introspection to 
withdraw the mind by focusing inward, thereby 
diminishing our mental excitement. Introspection 
also catches the mind as it becomes lax and 
lethargic, quickly bringing it back to the object of 
meditation. Vigilant introspection enables us to 
increase our mental clarity and acuity. 

Let us now outline the technical aspects of 
calm abiding. 


The Nine Stages of Calm Abiding 

Whatever our object of meditation, we 
must go through nine stages in the development of 
calm abiding: 

Stage One: The first stage involves placing the 
mind on the object of meditation. This stage is 
therefore called “placement”. At this stage, we 
have difficulty remaining concentrated for more 
than a brief moment and feel that our mental 
distractions have increased. We often drift away 
from the object, sometimes forgetting it 
completely. We spend more time on other 
thoughts and have to devote great effort to 
bringing our mind back to the object of 
meditation. 

Stage Two: When we are able to increase the 
length of time that we remain focused on the 
object of meditation to a few minutes, we have 


achieved the second stage. This stage is called 
“continual placement”. Our periods of distraction 
are still greater than our periods of concentration, 
but we do experience fleeting moments of focused 
mental calmness. 

Stage Three: Eventually, we become able to 
catch our mind immediately as it becomes 
distracted and to reestablish its focus on the object 
of meditation. This stage is called “replacement”. 

Stage Four: By the fourth stage, called “close 
placement”, we have developed mindfulness to the 
extent that we do not lose focus on our object of 
concentration. However, this is when we become 
vulnerable to intervals of intense mental laxity or 
mental excitement. The main antidote is that very 
awareness that we are experiencing either laxity or 
excitement. As we leam to apply antidotes to the 
more obvious manifestations of laxity and 
excitement, there is the danger of subtler forms of 
laxity arising. 

Stage Five: The fifth stage is called 

“disciplining”. In this stage, introspection is used 
to identify subtle laxity and to apply its antidote. 
Again, the antidote is our awareness of the subtle 
laxity. 

Stage Six: By the sixth stage, “pacification”, 
subtle laxity no longer arises. Emphasis is thus 
placed on applying the antidote to subtle 
excitement. Our introspection must be more 
powerful, inasmuch as this obstacle is more subtle. 

Stage Seven: When, through continual and 
concerted effort, we have managed to keep subtle 
forms of laxity and excitement from arising, our 
mind does not need to be overly vigilant. The 
seventh stage, “thorough pacification”, has been 
achieved. 

Stage Eight: When, with some initial effort, we 
can place our mind on the object of meditation and 
are able to remain focused without the slightest 
experience of laxity or excitement, the eighth stage 
has been achieved. This is called “single¬ 
pointedness”. 
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Stage Nine: The ninth stage, “balanced 

placement”, is achieved when our mind remains 
placed on the object of meditation effortlessly, for 
as long as we wish. True calm abiding is achieved 
after reaching the ninth stage, by continuing to 
meditate with single-pointed concentration until 
we experience a blissful pliancy of body and 
mind. 

It is important to maintain a skillful 
balance in our daily practice between the 
application of single-pointed concentration and 
analysis. If we focus too much on perfecting 
single-pointedness, our analytic ability will be 
undennined. On the other hand, if we are too 
concerned with analysis, we may undermine our 
ability to cultivate steadiness, to remain focused 
for a prolonged period of time. We must work at 
finding a balance between the application of calm 
abiding and analysis. 

To close our discussion of samatha 
meditation, we will mention that, in his 
commentary on Atisha’s Lamp for the Path to 
Enlightenment, His Holiness the Dalai Lama lays 
out the following five conditions that must be 
present in order to ensure that our efforts to 
cultivate calm-abiding will not be wasted: 

1. The sound basis of an ethically disciplined 
way of life. 

2. Few personal needs or mundane chores to 
be done. 

3. A good understanding of all the key 
elements and stages of the practice. 

4. An appropriate diet and avoidance of 
excessive eating. 

5. As few distractions as possible, with 
restriction on interactions with strangers or 
other people. 


Wisdom 

Now that we have become acquainted with 
the technique to train our minds so that we can 
remain effortlessly focused on an object of 


meditation without the slightest distraction, we can 
use this ability as a tool to penetrate wisdom, 
particularly emptiness. 

There are four central axioms that 
characterize the Buddhist understanding of 
existence: 

1. All composite phenomena are 
impermanent. 

2. All contaminated phenomena are 
unsatisfactory, or in the nature of suffering. 

3. All things and events are empty, or devoid 
of self-existence. 

4. Nirvana is true peace. 

According to Mahayana Buddhism, it is the 
third axiom — the wisdom of realizing 
emptiness — that frees beings from cyclic 
existence and eventually brings them to 
enlightenment. 

As mentioned earlier, wisdom is achieved 
through insight, or vipasyana, meditation. In 
insight meditation, the mind is set to a perfect state 
of balance, and then the attention is projected to 
the changing nature or the unsatisfactory nature or 
the empty nature of physical and mental 
phenomena. It is not a mere intellectual 
appreciation or conceptual knowledge of these 
truths, but an indubitable and unshakable intuitive 
experience of them, obtained and matured through 
repeated meditative confrontation with the facts 
underlying those truths. It is the intrinsic nature of 
insight that it produces a growing detachment and 
an increasing freedom from craving, culminating 
in the final deliverance of the mind from all that 
causes its enslavement to the world of suffering. It 
is the nature of insight to be free from desire, 
aversion, and delusion and to see clearly the true 
nature of all things in the inner and outer world. 

We all have a clear sense of self, a sense of 
“I”. Even animals have a sense of their identity, 
though they cannot express it in words as we can. 
When we try to identify and understand just what 
this “I” is, it becomes very difficult to pinpoint. 

In ancient India, many Hindu philosophers 
speculated that this self was independent of a 
person’s mind and body. They felt that there had 
to be an entity that could provide continuity among 
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the different stages of self, such as childhood, 
adulthood, and old age. Inasmuch as all these 
different selves are transient and impermanent, it 
was felt that there had to be something permanent 
that joined all of these different stages together. 
This was the basis for positing a self that would be 
distinct from mind and body. They called this 
atman. 

Actually, we all hold such a notion of self. 
If we examine how we perceive this sense of self, 
we consider it the core of our being. We do not 
experience it as some composite of arms, legs, 
head, and torso, but, rather, we think of it as the 
master of these parts. We take it as a given that 
there is a self-sufficient and independent “me” at 
the core of our being. 

What is wrong with this belief? How can 
such an unchanging, eternal, and unitary self that 
is independent of mind and body be denied? 
Actually, most of us already know the answers to 
these questions, at least intellectually. That which 
we call our physical body is merely a name for a 
combination of manifold component parts and in 
reality does not constitute a permanent, 
unchanging entity. This is clear to everyone 
without further argument. Everybody knows that 
the body is changing from moment to moment, 
that old cells are continually breaking down and 
new ones arising; in brief, that the body will be 
quite another body after a few years, that nothing 
will have remained of the former flesh, bones, 
blood, etc. Consequently, the body of the baby is 
not the body of the schoolboy, and the body of the 
young man is not the body of the gray-haired old 
man. Hence, the body is not a persisting entity but 
rather a continually changing process of arising 
and passing away, consisting of a perpetual dying 
out and arising anew of cells. In like manner, that 
which we call our mental life is a continually 
changing process of feeling, perceptions, mental 
formations, and states of consciousness. At one 
moment, a pleasant feeling arises; the next 
moment, a painful feeling; one moment, one state 
of consciousness; the next moment, another. That 
which we call a human being, an individual, a 
person does not in himself or herself, as such, 
possess any independent abiding reality. In the 
absolute sense, no individual, no person, is there 


to be found, but merely perpetually changing 
combinations of physical states, of feelings, 
volitions, and states of consciousness. 

Moreover, it is not just living beings who 
lack a core of self. All phenomena do. If we 
analyze a flower, for example, looking for the 
flower among its parts, we shall not find it. This 
suggests that the flower does not actually possess 
an independent reality. The same is true of a car, a 
table, or a chair. And even tastes and smells can 
be taken apart either scientifically or analytically 
to the point where we can no longer point to a taste 
or a smell. 

And yet, we cannot deny the existence of 
flowers and their sweet scents. How then do they 
exist? Some Buddhist philosophers have 
explained that the flower we perceive is an outer 
aspect of our perception of it. According to these 
philosophers, it exists only in that it is perceived. 
Pursuing this interpretation, if there were a flower 
on a table between us, the one I see would be the 
same as my perception of it, but the one you see 
would be an aspect of your perception of it. In like 
manner, the flower’s scent that you smell would be 
one with your sense of smell experiencing its 
fragrance. Thus, the flower that I perceive would 
be a different flower from the one that you 
perceive. Though this view greatly diminishes our 
sense of objective truth, it attributes great 
importance to our consciousness. In fact, even the 
mind is not in and of itself real. Being made up of 
different experiences, stimulated by different 
phenomena, it is ultimately as unfindable as 
anything else. 

So what then is emptiness? It is simply 
this unfindability. When we look for the flower 
among its parts, we are confronted with the 
absence of such a flower. That absence we are 
confronted with is the flower’s emptiness. But 
then, is there no flower? Of course there is. To 
seek for the core of any phenomenon is ultimately 
to arrive at a more subtle appreciation of its 
emptiness, its unfindability. However, we must 
not think of the emptiness of a flower simply as 
the unfindability we encounter when searching 
among its parts. Rather, it is the dependent nature 
of the flower, or whatever other object we care to 
name, that defines its emptiness. This is called 
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“dependent origination”. 

The notion of dependent origination is 
explained in various ways by different Buddhist 
philosophers. Some define it merely in relation to 
the laws of causation. According to this view, 
since a thing such as a flower is the product of 
causes and conditions, it arises dependently. 
Other Buddhist philosophers interpret dependent 
origination more subtlely. For them, a 
phenomenon is dependent when it depends on its 
parts for its existence the way a flower depends 
upon its petals, stamen, and pistil. 

There is even a more subtle interpretation 
of dependent origination. Within the context of a 
single phenomenon like the flower, its parts — 
the petals, stamen, and pistil — and our thought 
recognizing or naming the flower are mutually 
dependent. One cannot exist without the other. 
They are also mutually exclusive, separate 
phenomena. Therefore, when analyzing or 
searching for a flower among its parts, we will 
not find it. And yet, the perception of a flower 
exists only in relation to the parts that make it up. 
From this understanding of dependent origination 
ensues a rejection of any idea of inherent 
existence. 

Understanding emptiness is not easy. 
Years are devoted to its study in Tibetan monastic 
universities. Monks memorize relevant sutras 
and commentaries by renowned Indian and 
Tibetan masters. They study with learned 
scholars and spend many hours a day debating the 
topic. To develop our understanding of 
emptiness, we must study and contemplate as 
well. It is important to do so under the guidance 
of a qualified teacher, one whose understanding 
of emptiness is flawless. 

Wisdom must be cultivated with both 
samatha and vipasyana meditation. However, in 
order to deepen our realization of emptiness, we 
do not alternate between these two types of 
meditation but actually join them. We focus our 
mind on the analysis of emptiness by means of 
single-pointed concentration. This is called union 
of calm abiding and special insight. By 
constantly meditating in this way, our insight 
evolves into an actual realization of emptiness. 
When this stage is reached, one has attained the 


Path of Preparation. 

At this point, our realization is still 
conceptual, inasmuch as our cognition of 
emptiness has been derived through logical 
inference. However, this prepares us for the 
profound nonconceptual experience of realizing 
emptiness. 

We now continually cultivate and deepen 
our inferential realization of emptiness. This leads 
to the attainment of the Path of Seeing. At this 
stage, we see emptiness directly, as clearly as we 
see the lines on the palms of our hands. 

By continually meditating on emptiness, 
we progress to the Path of Meditation. There are 
no new aspects that need to be cultivated here. We 
now constantly develop and enhance the 
experiences of emptiness already gained until, 
finally, we reach the Path of No More Learning. 
At that point, our spiritual journey has ended. We 
have achieved our goal. We are now a fully 
enlightened being — a Buddha. 


Concluding Remarks 

We all come to meditation with our own 
reasons, with a feeling that perhaps meditation can 
help us in some way. Few of us really understand 
what it is that we are embarking upon. Our 
reasons for meditating may be simply to feel more 
relaxed, to enjoy life to a greater degree. This is 
where we start from. However, if we allow it, 
meditation can be the beginning of life’s greatest 
challenge and adventure. 

We see that, in fact, there are no limits to 
what we can become other than the ones we put 
there ourselves. Even early on, we can catch a 
glimpse of what we can be. We can experience 
ourselves in a completely new way. We gain some 
sense that we can be free from negative states and 
free to act creatively in the world. 

However, if we embark on the path of 
self-transformation, we soon leam that it is a long 
path and, in many ways, a difficult path. We will 
find that we need others to support our efforts, 
others who also feel that this path is one that is 
worth treading. 

We might find that many people cannot 
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understand what we are doing and see it as some 
fonn of escapism. Others feel uneasy with talk of 
spiritual change, with the idea of conscious 
transformation of the mind. This is largely due to 
the fact that spiritual longing, a wish to be more 
fully ourselves, is inherent in all human beings, 
and many people feel threatened because they 
have a sense that they have denied this aspect of 
themselves. 

But there are others who have not denied 
what is the most basic longing of the human heart. 
If you can find others who also meditate, who 
have a desire to develop, they will be a great 
support for your practice, so find a group to 
meditate with. If there isn’t one around, you 
might want to think about trying to start your own. 

The texts state that, after the Buddha 
gained enlightenment, he was, at first, reluctant to 
teach, inasmuch as he did not think that what he 
had experienced could be communicated to others. 
Then, out of pity for beings, he surveyed the 
world with his Buddha-Vis ion. As he surveyed, 
he saw beings with little and much dust in their 
eyes, with keen and dull intellect, with good and 
bad characteristics, beings who are easy and 
beings who are difficult to teach. 

In other words, he saw that there were 
indeed others with whom he could share his 
experience. Buddhism is the path to the very 
same experience that the Buddha had. The 
Buddhist way is the way to freedom. It is the path 


that many men and women of all cultures and at 
all times have valued, not just under the name of 
Buddhism, but under many names, wherever an 
individual has had a sincere desire to develop 
awareness and kindness, has had a sincere desire 
to be truly human, and has put this desire into 
practice. There, the path of freedom has been 
found. 

We are particularly lucky, for, although in 
our culture, this path is not, in general, highly 
valued, we also live at a time where there is 
greater access to the support and help that we need 
to tread the way of freedom. In particular, I 
believe that Buddhism and Buddhist practices 
offer a great opportunity for us to become what, in 
our hearts, we know we have to become, to 
become what we really are. 

Meditation is the first step on this path. It 
is the simple and natural process of beginning to 
take the time to get to know ourselves, beginning 
to cultivate what is best in ourselves. It is a means 
by which we can slowly uncover what is highest 
in us and open up more and more to the beauty all 
around us. ■ 

Talk given by Allan R. Bomhard, 
based upon teachings received on 
Mahayana meditation techniques from 
Geshe Dakpa Topgyal at the 
Charleston Tibetan Society, 
Charleston, South Carolina 



Charleston Tibetan Society 
12 Parkwood Avenue 
Charleston, SC 29403 

(843) 927-4849 
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Buddhadasa Bhikkhu: 
Leading by example 

by Vasana Chinvarakorn, 

Bangkok Post, February 26, 2006 

“We cannot overturn the land. We can only do our work, to 
the best of our ability, and accept the results in due course. 
The only hope we have is that our devotion to the religion 
might inspire more people and that more will follow us. 
Those in power might do so, or even everybody in the 
world, that would then be the same as overturning the land. 
Even though we did not do it ourselves, the results would be 
the same. And we could stay humble and not have to frus¬ 
trate ourselves till death.” — Buddhadasa Bhikkhu in 
“Eulogy for Our Mother: Reflections on Mother Who Has 
Passed Away”, published in Phuttasatsana in August, 1948. 

Bangkok, Thailand — “We could consider our¬ 
selves lucky to have been born in this era of global 
chaos.” So said Buddhadasa Bhikkhu thirty years 
back. The late reformist monk saw a parallel be¬ 
tween the world at present and the time of Lord 
Buddha, more than two-and-a-half millennia ago, 
when humanity was beset (as now) by all sorts of 
ills. Suffering is not such a bad thing, Buddha¬ 
dasa proposed, for it prompts us to seek the Truth, 
to end the malaise within and without. We can 
encounter suffering, “play” with it, challenge it. 
Only then will we be able to render the cycle of 
death and rebirth ( samsara) totally meaningless. 

Indeed, the widely respected monk felt that 
the very first thing we should mock is ageing, one 
of the fundamental causes of human suffering. 
Buddhadasa was born on May 27, and, some years 
before his departure from this world, he initiated 
the practice of organizing an “alternative birthday 
party” on that day at Suan Mokkh, the forest mon¬ 
astery he founded in Chaiya, his hometown in Su¬ 
rat Thani province. Monks and lay followers 
would join a mass, day-long fast, and the abbot 
himself would give an extended talk on some as¬ 
pect of dharma. 

In 1976, at the height of the Cold War, 
which saw most of the world, including Thailand, 
divided into communist and capitalist camps, 


Buddhadasa chose to celebrate his 70th birthday 
by talking about “the world that has gone awry”. 
He analyzed the causes, prescribed ways in which 
individuals could survive the turmoil, and, even 
more significantly, urged proponents of all relig¬ 
ions to come together and find ways to counter 
this global disarray. 

Three decades later, his message is no less 
relevant. Actually, the “mess” he was referring to 
back in 1976 — pollution, rampant homicide (he 
cited a statistic of thirty murders nationwide each 
day, including two in Bangkok), the rise of con¬ 
sumerism, failings in our educational and political 
systems plus ideological bi-polarity — now seems 
minuscule compared to the current state of affairs 
in the [world]. 

But the main culprit is still essentially the 
same: Human beings. The global crisis, Buddha¬ 
dasa noted, originates in “the kitchen, in the bed¬ 
room”. Sensations, be they of the pleasurable 
kind or not, drive individual men and women to 
recklessly commit blunders time and time again, 
to the point where, as he prophesied, “a single per¬ 
son’s lust could trigger a whole world war”. 

“The world has become smaller, not unlike 
a jujube fruit on the palm of your hand,” he con¬ 
tinued. 

“It has ‘shrunk’ thanks to scientific ad¬ 
vances. When problems arise in one country, they 
will inevitably spill over into another, and so on. 
There is no assembly of true representatives [of 
the people]; there is only a gathering of the self¬ 
ish-minded who keep fighting one another. How, 
then, can you call for solidarity from the people?” 

Will we be able to survive the muddle? 
How? Interestingly, the accumulation of material 
goods by established religions reflects the level of 
decadence, Buddhadasa lamented. At any rate, he 
continued, spirituality remains the ultimate solu¬ 
tion — as long as people know how to apply the 
“heart of their own religion rightly, adequately, 
and in a timely fashion”. 

For Buddhists, that means having Lord 
Buddha dwell within oneself at all times. There is 
no need, however, to carry Buddhist amulets 
around; to see the genuine Buddha, Buddhadasa 
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declared, all one needs to do is to be aware of the 
laws of paticcasamuppada (dependent origina¬ 
tion) and to stay mindful “as if we were in the 
center of a snake’s mouth but not succumbing to 
its venom”. 

“We can cultivate dhamma to be like our 
armor,” he said. “Our minds won’t be susceptible 
to the fangs of a world that has turned upside 
down. We won’t have to cry or go without sleep. 
We won’t laugh when we win something nor cry 
when we lose it. Our minds will be above loss 
and gain; they will transcend time, time that has 
become valuable because of our desires.” 

While religious differences have been 
blamed in some quarters for the upsurge in armed 
conflict, acts of genocide and terrorism around the 
globe, Buddhadasa saw things in another way: 
“The world”, he said, “is in need of as many dif¬ 
ferent religions as possible. Some creeds may 
stress faith, while the focus of others could be 
mental prowess, insight or wisdom. That doesn’t 
matter; as long as it keeps the world in a state of 
peace, it’s all right. There must be enough 
[religions] to choose from, for there are many dif¬ 
ferent kinds of people, different kinds of mental¬ 
ity.” 

The far-sighted monk called for the crea¬ 
tion of a “fundamentalist” movement within every 
religion — but he didn’t mean the narrow, paro¬ 
chial type of fundamentalism that has been 
blamed for contributing to the so-called “clash of 
civilizations”. 

“If Lord Buddha were to return to this 
world”, Buddhadasa once remarked, “he probably 
wouldn’t be able to recognize Buddhism in the 
form in which it is practiced these days”; the same 
could be said, too, of Jesus Christ and the Prophet 
Muhammed vis a vis the religions to which they 
gave rise. 

“There must be a radical cleansing”, 
Buddhadasa said, “a stripping away of tumors, 
parasites, and other unnecessary paraphernalia. 
Only then will we be able to see that all religions 
invariably teach their followers to abandon self¬ 
ishness. The axiom, ‘To serve others is to serve 


God; to serve oneself is to serve Lust or Satan’, 
applies equally to atheists as it does to those who 
believe in a Supreme Being”, he declared. 

Thus, the ultimate fonn of merit-making, 
Buddhadasa suggested, is to promote inter-faith 
understanding. “Building temples or churches has 
been proclaimed as charitable conduct. But I 
don’t think it will bring as much merit as would 
making an effort to understand one another, to 
bridge the gaps [between different religions]; only 
then will the world survive.” 

This article is based on a book whose title 
translates as The World That Has Gone Awry — 
And How Can We Live in Such a World? It con¬ 
tains reproductions of the actual notes Buddhadasa 
Bhikkhu made for that “age-mocking” birthday 
address on May 27, 1976, plus the full text of the 
long speech he gave on dhamma at Wat Suan 
Mokkh that day. Published to mark the centenary 
of his birth (1906—2006), the book is one of the 
fruits of a year-long program to preserve the origi¬ 
nals of his hand-written notes and to study his 
working methods more closely. 

How best to carry on Buddhadasa’s mis¬ 
sion? 

“If dhamma [morality] doesn’t return, the 
world will head toward calamity.” He didn’t ex¬ 
actly shout it from the rooftops, but, right up to the 
very end of his life, Buddhadasa Bhik kh u took 
every opportunity to repeat this warning. Thirteen 
years after his passing, the decline in public and 
private morality is more obvious and more poign¬ 
ant than ever. 

So, what lessons can we draw from the 
life’s work of this highly respected Buddhist re¬ 
former and thinker? How best to carry on his mis¬ 
sion? 

To mark the centenary of Buddhadasa’s 
birth on May 27, a coalition of secular and reli¬ 
gious organizations, including many former stu¬ 
dents of his, has planned a year-long program of 
projects and events: talks, reprints of his books 
and dhamma tapes, a search for unpublished 
manuscripts of his, meditation camps for children 
and grown-ups, the setting up of a body to be 
called the Buddhadasa Institute, and at least one 
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concert by musicians and artists who have been 
inspired by his teachings. 

This coalition has chosen a simple name 
for its ambitious program — the Dhammaghosana 
{dhamma- propagating) Network, the title of a se¬ 
ries of books by Buddhadasa based on meticulous 
research he carried out into the original, Pali- 
language Tipitaka (Buddhist scriptures). 

“Buddhadasa never saw himself as some¬ 
one special, as a historical figure, and yet he 
brought about several important changes that have 
surpassed the work of many big names,” said Phra 
Phaisan Visalo, an adviser to the network. 

“When he founded [the forest monastery 
of] Suan Mokkh, he was only 26 and a junior, 
low-ranking monk. But he had what you could 
call ‘the consciousness of a Buddhist’. He built 
Suan Mokkh from scratch with the help of a hand¬ 
ful of people. It shows that even a few individu¬ 
als — ordinary folk who make the fullest use of 
their brains and have hearts brimming with 
dhamma — can initiate change.” 


In a call similar to that made by Buddha¬ 
dasa, Phra Phaisan urges each and every one of us 
to chip in and rebuild the moral fiber of our soci¬ 
ety and make morality more relevant to the mod¬ 
ern world. In his opinion, holding dhamma talks 
and repeating conventional rules on Buddhist mo¬ 
rality don’t go far enough. 

One could even say that the morality 
“camp” has failed to keep up with the new guises 
that evil has assumed in modern ... society. 

“As long as it [Buddhism] is concerned 
only with the [literal upholding of] Five Precepts, 
it will remain out of touch, irrelevant, obsolete. It 
is dangerous that, nowadays, the devils can dis¬ 
guise themselves so cleverly that an immoral act 
can be viewed as not breaking the law [of the 
land], as something that is not totally uncom¬ 
mon — as justifiable, even.” ■ 

The spelling and punctuation have been 
changed from British conventions to conform 
with those of Standard American English. 


Olcott: the Beacon of 
Commoner’s Education 

B. A. Abeyratna, Lanka Daily News, 
February 17, 2006 

The 99th anniversary of the death of Col. Henry 
Steele Olcott falls today. 

Colombo, Sri Lanka — Many epithets have 
been ascribed to the great Col. Henry Steele Ol¬ 
cott. Among them are the “Searcher of truth”, 
“Catalyst of Buddhist renaissance”, “Liberator of 
down-trodden”, “Revivalist of indigenous aspira¬ 
tions”, etc. 

The list appears awesome and endless, but 
this great man will be remembered most in this 
little island for the incomparable contribution he 
made to revive the indigenous education in this 
country. 

Holding the Bible aloft and with a belief 


only in their own concepts of civilization, Sri 
Lanka’s coastal areas were first conquered by the 
Portuguese in 1505, followed by the Dutch and fi¬ 
nally the British who subjugated the whole island 
in 1815 by signing a treaty with the Kandyan 
Chieftains. 

However, with the passage of time, the 
people of Sri Lanka, and the Sinhalese in particu¬ 
lar, found that the British were wanting in their 
gentlemanly ways in honoring the very agreement 
they signed in 1815. 

In an attempt to assert themselves, the Sin¬ 
halese staged a few rebellions, notable among 
those were the ones led by Puranappu and Kap- 
petipola Adigar in the late 19th century. 

Although they fell short of getting the 
mighty British empire out of the island, they were 
able to make a considerable impact on the local 
British administration. 

A group of local scholars led by the Ven. 
Migettuwatte Gunananda Thera waged a relentless 
battle against this onslaught, and their efforts bore 
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fruit from the most unexpected quarters when the 
news of the “Panadura Debate” reached a young 
Theosophist in the United States of America 
called Col. Henry Steele Olcott in 1873. 

Col. Olcott was an intellectual, a philoso¬ 
pher and above all a “Searcher of Truth”. Col. Ol¬ 
cott was born on August 2, 1832, to Christian par¬ 
ents in the State of New Jersey, United States of 
America. 

After his primary education, he graduated 
from Colombia University in New York City. Es¬ 
sentially a man of the soil, his interest in agricul¬ 
ture made him the agricultural editor of Tribune, a 
widely circulated American newspaper at the 
time. 

The outbreak of civil war in America made 
him join the army, and he rose to the ra nk of Colo¬ 
nel by the time he was discharged. In keeping 
with his intellectual pursuits, Col. Olcott then 
studied law and, by around the 1880s, he was a 
much sought after lawyer in the State of New Jer¬ 
sey, with a lucrative practice. 

Col. Olcott, however, was a theosophist 
who believed that “Truth is above all religion” and 
an avid reader of philosophy and matters temporal 
and spiritual. 

Intellectualism in the Buddhist philosophy 
appealed to him. He gave up his promising prac¬ 
tice as a lawyer in the State of New Jersey and ar¬ 
rived in Sri Lanka with Madam Blavenski, another 
theosophist. 

Having arrived in Sri Lanka, then Ceylon, 
Col. Olcott was much moved by the unjust prac¬ 
tices perpetrated on the benign majority by an un¬ 
scrupulous minority who wielded administrative 
power. He took to the cause of the Buddhists as 
his own “calling” in life. 

Thus, with the patronage of the local patri¬ 
ots and philanthropists the Buddhist Theosophist 
Society (BTS) was formed to uplift the lot of the 
Buddhist in 1880. 

The situation in Sri Lanka at the time 
could only be left to anybody's imagination. The 
Sinhalese and Buddhist values were looked down 
upon as uncivilized in the eyes of the colonial 
masters and their local lackeys. 


Education, Government employment, and 
all forms of Government patronization were only 
available to those who “toed the line” with the 
British empire, its values, and its religion. 

In a wider sense, it was an era where the 
might was right and the values and beliefs of the 
indigenous people were consigned to the barrows. 

Although the basic characteristics of the 
traditional Sinhalese Buddhist life style were still 
prevalent among the population, the BTS realized 
the need to have an organized formal education 
for the Sinhalese Buddhists to counter this west¬ 
ernization and indoctrination. 

The locals had to be taught to accept their 
values, culture, and education “as good as any” to 
restore their self confidence and to redeem them 
from the servile mentality. Education has to be 
the foundation on which any civilization is built 
shaping its values, perceptions, and the way for¬ 
ward. 

The colonial Government of the day was 
quite mindful of the influence education could 
have in shaping the future society and was, there¬ 
fore, aiding seventy-seven missionary schools 
throughout the Island, while only two Buddhist 
schools, one at Panadura and one at Dodanduwa, 
were registered under the Dept, of Education. 

Having realized this glaring discriminatory 
practice in educational facilities and more impor¬ 
tantly to lay the foundation for Sinhalese Buddhist 
revival in Sri Lanka, Col. Olcott mobilized a local 
philanthropist in Galle to help the Buddhist 
School at Dodanduwa. 

It must be appreciated that, initially, Col. 
Olcott's activities were centered around Galle, 
since he was inspired by his teachers, Ven. Miget- 
tuwatte Gunananda Thera and Ven. Hikkaduwe 
Siri Sumangala Thera. 

He was also ordained as a Buddhist at the 
Viyayananda Viharaya in Galle. However, after 
trying his hand as a patron of a comparatively re¬ 
mote school in Galle, Col. Olcott realized that it 
was extremely difficult to accomplish the plan he 
had in mind by starting from the bottom. 

Hence, the BTS reassessed the situation 
and decided that the educational revival should 
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start from the city to have a better effect in a 
shorter time. 

Hence, there was a change of strategy, and 
BTS was able to get premises in the Maliban 
Street in Pettah to commence the first BTS school 
under the name of “Buddhist English Academy” 
in the city, on November 1, 1886. 

This school, which was later re-named 
“Ananda College” and was to be the most sought- 
after school in Sri Lanka, had only 37 students at 
the beginning. 

This, however, was only a prelude to a 
string of similar institutions to be founded later in 
all other major cities in the island. 

Buoyed by the spirit of the local patriots 
who patronized Ananda College, the BTS set 
about in establishing similar schools all over the 
island, and, as a result, Dharmaraja in Kandy 
(1887), Mahinda in Galle (1891), Maliyadeva in 
Kurunegala (1895), Dharmasoka in Ambalangoda 
(1913), and Rahula in Matara (1924), were estab¬ 
lished. 

The expansion of Ananda College under 
the inspiring leadership of Dr. P. De S. Kularatne 
then lead to the establishment of Nalanda in Co¬ 
lombo (1925) and Dharmapala in Pannipitiya 
(1940). 

The full significance of this activity should 
be evaluated in the light that the Government, tak¬ 
ing the cue, established a further 200 Madya Maha 
Vidyalayas of a similar mould in the length and 
breath of the country from the 1930s onwards. 

At the initial stages, the schools found it 
somewhat uneasy to tread the compromising line 
between the local aspirations and the Government 
demands but, with time, settled down to the role 
of a catalyst in national renaissance. 

On the one hand, the schools had to put up 
with the step-motherly treatment of the authori¬ 
ties, while, on the other, it canvassed the support 
and blessings of the general public. 

For a parent, education of a child is a sen¬ 
sitive issue that involves the very future of the 
family establishment. 

When confronted with the choice between 
the proven institutions of the establishment and 


the Messiah of an uncertain promised land, any 
parent, and specially well to do, would opt not to 
gamble with the future of their children and, as a 
result, only the very patriotic citizens were to ini¬ 
tially send their children to the BTS schools. 

However, with the guidance of patriotic 
and dedicated persons of the caliber of Sir D. B. 
Jayatileka, A. B. Perera, Dr. Daly, F. I. Wood¬ 
ward, Dr. G. P. Mallalasekare, and Thomas de 
Silva, the BTS schools were able to slowly but 
surely establish themselves as second to none in 
the field of education. 

However, the BTS schools were called 
upon to play a role beyond just mere academic ac¬ 
complishments at the time as the people of Ceylon 
and specially the Sinhalese Buddhists realized the 
necessity of a struggle to win independence from 
the British. 

Within a couple of decades into the twenti¬ 
eth century, Ananda College in Colombo and 
other BTS schools in their respective towns were 
to be the national co-ordination centers for activi¬ 
ties connected with the national independence 
movement. 

Ananda College hall, named “Olcott Hall” 
after Henry Steele Olcott, was the hub of activity, 
and, among those who graced this place to hold 
discussions with regard to national activities of the 
time, were world renowned personalities such as 
Mahatma Gandhi and Sir Rabindranath Thagore. 

This is in addition to a host of local patri¬ 
ots such as Anagarika Dharmapala, Walisingha 
Harischandra, Ven. S. Mahinda Thera, and the 
Ven. Hikkaduwe Sri Sumangala Thera. 

The present Buddhist flag, designed by 
Hikkaduewe Sri Sumangala Thera and Col. Ol¬ 
cott, was first exhibited within the precincts of 
Ananda. 

Therefore, the contributions these schools 
have made to modern Sri Lankan society are sim¬ 
ply too numerous to be discussed in an article on 
Col. Olcott. 

Apart from these accomplishments, it is no 
accidents that Sri Lanka cricket attained test status 
just about the time that schools such as Ananda 
and Nalanda emerged as the champions of local 
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cricket at the expense of more suave schools who 
often treated cricket as their rightful colonial leg¬ 
acy. 

It is probably this belief that the “locals are 
second to none”, instilled and nurtured by the BTS 
philosophy, that probably helped Sri Lanka win 
the world cup in cricket eventually, for there were 
six members in that world cup winning team in¬ 
cluding its captain, from BTS schools. 

The activities of Col. Olcott, however, 
were not limited to opening up of schools for the 
commoners. 

In a recent press report on the Tsunami 
devastation, a writer, dwelling on the tsunami his¬ 
tory in Sri Lanka, quoted a newspaper report from 
an ancient Sinhalese newspaper called “Sarasavi 


Sandaresa” on the Tsunami of Krakatoa in 1883. 

It was Col. Olcott who pioneered and ran 
this newspaper for the majority Sinhalese readers, 
for he believed in liberation of the larger polity 
through general education. 

The greatest homage we can pay to this ex¬ 
traordinary American personality, who meant so 
much to so many in this country, is to contemplate 
that his contribution to the Sri Lanka's liberation 
on enlightenment has been truly without a parallel. 
May he conquer the “truth” that he always consid¬ 
ered to be above all else. ■ 

The author is Principal, Ananda College, Colombo, Vice 
President, Sri Lanka Foundation of Alumni Association of 
Buddhist Schools. 


On Companionship 

(from the Sutta-Nipata, 

Rhinoceros Horn) 

36. Attachment arises from companionship, dis¬ 
satisfaction proceeds from attachment. Ob¬ 
serving the perils resulting from attachment, 
let one live alone like a rhinoceros horn. 

45. If one finds a wise friend, a companion liv¬ 
ing in accordance with good virtue, prudent 
and having conquered all dangers, then live 
with him happily and mindfully. 

46. If one does not find a wise friend, a compan¬ 
ion living in accordance with wise virtues, 
and prudent, then like a ruler who has aban¬ 
doned his conquered country, let one live 
alone like a rhinoceros horn. 

47. Certainly we praise the acquisition of friend¬ 
ship and friends — those who are either 
higher or equal in attainment or development 
should be associated with. Not finding such 
friends enjoying blameless food, let one live 
alone like a rhinoceros horn. 


75. Many keep companionship with each other 
for the sake of self-advantage. Today, it is 
difficult to find friends free from ulterior 
motives. They are clever enough to obtain 
personal advantages and therefore are despi¬ 
cable. Knowing this, let one live alone like a 
rhinoceros horn. 

(from the Samyutta Nikaya, 45:2) 

Once the Venerable Ananda, who was deeply de¬ 
voted to the Master, spoke of noble friendship as 
being “half of the holy life”, believing he had duly 
praised its worth. The Buddha replied: “Do not 
say so, Ananda, do not say so: it is the entire holy 
life to have noble friends, noble companions, no¬ 
ble associates”. 

(from the Dhammapada) 

61. If, as one travels along the path of the 
Buddhadhamma, one does not meet another 
whose understanding of the Dhamma is ei¬ 
ther equal to or greater than one’s own, then 
one should travel on alone; one cannot ad¬ 
vance by associating with those lacking wis¬ 
dom. 
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